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Passing from Croton to Athens, Socrates, the father
of the various philosophical schools, had no female disci-
ples, so far as we are informed; but he is credited with
saying that he learned the ait of love from the priestess
Diotima, and that of eloquence from Aspasia. Xenophon
also recounts a lengthy conversation of Socrates with the
hetsera Theodota concerning the art of winning men. His
most eminent disciple, Plato, had numerous pupils of the
gentler sex. Plato possessed in large measure the ewig
weibliche, which Goethe deems an essential element in all
great men. As a young man he was given to composing
love poems, but the names of his youthful sweethearts are
not known. His visits to Southern Italy made him sym-
pathetic with woman's literary aspirations; and when he
opened the door of the Academy to them, women flocked
to his lecture room from various cities of Hellas. It was
the first known instance in Athens of women engaging in
philosophy.

The female members of the Academy did not attain to
such distinction as did the Pythagorean Women. The
latter were of Dorian blood, and lived, according to the
rules of their order, in the greatest simplicity and industry;
the former were chiefly of Ionian stock and were more
inclined to lives of ease and luxury. Consequently, they
did not cultivate those domestic virtues which made the
Pythagorean Women so superior. Athens was not the place
for feminine ambition to receive proper recognition, and
the honorable maids and matrons could not, if they wished,
pursue the study of philosophy in association with the male
sex; hence the feminine element of the Academy was
composed of strangers, who were attracted to Athens by
the fame of the philosopher.

Of Plato's immediate family, only his sister Potone, the
mother of his pupil and successor Speusippus, appears to